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The revolution which soon followed, pla- 
ced him in a very disagreeable situation. 
Having been a friend to James, he was sup- 
posed to be an enemy to William. As he 
was walking one day in Whitehall, he was 
arrested and examined by the lords in 
council, before whom he solemily declared, 
“that he loved his country and the protes- 
tant religion above his life, and that he had 
never acted against either; but that king 
James had been his friend and his father’s 
friend, and that he thought himself bound 
in justice and gratitude to be a friend to 
him.” He was obliged to find securities for 
his appearance at the next term, and thence 
to the succeeding term, in the last day of 
which, nothing having been specifically laid 
tohis charge, he was acquitted. 

The next year (1690) he was taken up 
again, on suspicion of holding correspond- 
6 ence with the exiled king. The lords re- 
quiring securities for his appearance, he ap- 
pealed to king William in person, who was 
inclined to acquit him; but, to please some of 
the council, he was, for a while, held to bail, 
b and then acquitted. 
this, his name was inserted in 
ap on, wherein eighteen lords, and 
others, were charged with adhering to the 
enemies of the kingdom; but no evidence 
appearing against him, he was a third time 
acquitted by the court of king’s bench. 
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is four Being now at liberty, he meditated a return 
nce. Pennsylvania, and published proposals for 
a title Be nother emigration of settlers. He had pro- 
me ¢t @ cecded so far as to obtain from the secretary 
No. 17 fm °! state an order for a convoy; but his voyage 
street, ME 2S prevented by a fourth accusation, on the 
o. 122 § wth of a person whom the parliament, af- 
hesnut HM tcrward, declared a cheat and impostor. A 
pd ane HA varrant was issued for apprehending him, 
9 Mar Be nd he narrowly escaped an arrest, at his 
ne pub: teturn from the funeral of hi George 
ox, on the 16th of Janua ‘He then 

— thought it prudent to retire, and, accordingly, 
sept himself concealed for two or three 

: ‘ears, during which time he employed him- 


‘elf in writing several pieces, one of which, 
ntitled “ Maxims and Reflections relating 
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to the Conduct of Human Life,” being the 
result of much observation and experience, 
has been much celebrated, and has passed 
through several editions. In 1693, by the 
mediation of several persons of rank, he 
was admitted to appear before the king in 
council, where he so maintained his inno- 
cence of what had been alleged against him, 
that he was a fourth time honorably acquitted. 
The true cause of these frequent suspi- 
cions was the conduct of his wife, who be- 
ing passionately attached to the queen, con- 
sort of James, made a practice to visit her 
at St. Germain’s every year, and to carry to 
her such presents as she could_collect from 
the friends of the unhappy royal family. 
Though there was no political connexion 
or correspondence between Penn’s family 
and the king’s, yet this circumstance gave 
color to the jealousy which had been con- 
ceived; but the death of his wife, which 
happened in February 1694, put an end to 
all these suspicions. He married a second 
wife in 1696, a daughter of Thomas Callow- 
hill, of Bristol, by whom he had four sons 
and one daughter. 

By his continual expenses, and by the 
peculiar difficulties to which he had been 
exposed, he had run himself deeply into 
debt. He had lost 7000/. before the revolu- 
tion, and 4000/. since, besides his paternal 
estate in Ireland, valued at 450/. per annum. 
To repair his fortune, he requested his 
friends in Pennsylvania, that one hundred of 
them would lend him 100/. each, for some 
years, on landed security. This, he said, 
would enable him to return to America, and 
bring a large number of inhabitants with 

















him. What answer was given to this request 
does not appear; but, from his remaining in 
England six or seven years after, it may be 
concluded that he received no encourage- 
ment of this kind from them. The low cir- 
cumstances of the first settlers must have 
rendered it impossible to comply with such 
a request. 

Pennsylvania had experienced many in- 
conveniences from his absence. The provin- 


the balance, had fallen into a controversy 
respecting their several powers and privi- 
leges, and Moore, one of the proprictary 





cial council, having no steady hand to hold’ 
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meanors. Disgusted with their disputes, and 
dissatisfied with the constitution which he 
had framed and altered, Penn wrote to his 
commissioners (1686), to require its disso- 
lution; but the assembly, perceiving the loss 
of their privileges, and of the rights of the 
people, to be involved in frequent innovations, 
opposed the surrender. The commissioners 
themselves were soon after removed by the 
proprietor, who appointed for his deputy 
John Blackwell, an officer trained under 
Cromwell, and completely versed in the arts 
of intrigue. 

He began his administration in December, 
1688, by a display of the power of the pro- 
prietor, and by endeavoring to sow discord 
among the freemen. Unawed by his inso- 
lence, they were firm in defence of their 
privileges, whilst, at the same time, they 
made a profession of peace and obedience, 
He imprisoned the speaker of th bly, 
who had impeached Moore, and, bya variety 
of artifices, evaded the granting an habcas 





corpus. He delayed as long as possible the 
mecting of a new assembly, and when they 
entered on the subject of grievances, he 
prevailed on some of the members to with- 
draw from their seats, that there might not 
be a quorum. The remainder voted that his 
conduct was treacherous, and a strong pre- 
judice was conceived not only against the 
deputy, but the proprietor who had appoint- 
ed him. The province also fell under the 
royal displeasure. Their laws had not been 
presented for approbation, and the new king 
and queen had not been proclaimed in Penn- 
sylvania fora long time after their accession; 
but the administration of government was 
continued in the name of the exiled monarch. 
At what time the alteration was made we 
cannot be certain; but in the year 1692, the 
king and queen took the government of the 
colony into their own hands, and appointed 
colonel Fletcher governor of New York and 
Pennsylvania, with equal powers and prero- 
gatives in both, without any reference to the 
charter of Pennsyly ania. 

It being a time of war between England 
and France, and the province of New York 
being much exposed to the incursions of 
the Indians in the French interest, the prin- 


1 Clpad obj ct which Fletcher had in view, 


officers, had been impeached of high misdec- || wa8¥to procure supplies for the defence of 
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the country, and the support of those In- 
dians who were in alliance with the English. 
The assembly insisted on a confirmation of 
their laws, as a condition of their granting 
a supply, to which he consented, “ during 
the king’s pleasure.” They would have gone 
farther, and demanded a redress of grievan- 
ces, but Fletcher having intimated to them 
that the king might probably annex them to 
New York, and they knowing themselves 
unable to maintain a controversy with the 
crown, submitted for the present to hold 
their liberties by courtesy, and voted a sup- 
ply. On another application of the same kind 
they nominated collectors in their bill, which 
he deemed inconsistent with his prerogative, 
ond, after some altercations, dissolved them. 

In 1696, William Markham, deputy go- 
vernor under Fletcher, made a similar pro- 
posal, but could obtain no supply till an ex- 
pedient was contrived to save their privi- 
levees. A temporary act of settlement was 
passed, subject to the confirmation of the 
Proprietor, and then a grant was made of 
3u0/.; but as they had been represented, by 
some at New York, as having acted incon- 
sistently with their principles, in granting 
money to maintain a war, they appropriated 
this grant to “the relief of those friendly 
inna had suffered by the war.” The 
reques repeated every year, as long as 
the war continued; but the infancy, poverty 
und embarrassments of the province were 
alleged for noncompliance. The peace of 
Ryswick, in 1698, put an end to these re- 
quisitions. 

(To be conciuded in our next.) 
—+—— 


For the Repertory. 


Cif CONTEMPLATOR 
No. I 
Conjectures concerning the poetic fiction that the 
summit of Olympus was the place where the 
gods assembled in council. 


(Concluded. ) 


The aurora borealis of Greece formed a 
luminous arch emitting rays in all directions, 
a segment of a glory, the ends of which 
rested upon the summits of the mountain, 
and which might well be supposed for a 
visible sign of the presence of the heathen 
deities; and the obscure part next the hori- 
zon broken here and there with rays of 
light, which was supposed to be a cloud 
which concealed the assembly from the eyes 
of man. 

It is also observable that Homer constant- 
ly gives the epithet brilliant or luminous to 
Olympus, and the white light, which, accor- 
ding to the expression of the poet, runs 
along the summit of this mountain, is niji¢h 





the darkness of the night renders visible, 
than the rays of the rising sun. When Ulysses 
and Telemachus were busy at midnight in 
preparing and hiding the arms which they 
were afterwards to use, and saw the walls 
of the palace, the seats, the ceilings, and the 
colonades, suddenly illuminated with a vivid 
light, l’elemachus turned round to gaze with 
an interested curiosity, but Ulysses imme- 
diately reproved him, “ repress,” said he, 
“ your curiosity; it is the privilege of the 
gods who inhabit Olympus to manifest them- 
selves in such illuminations without appearing 
visibly.” Odyssey, book 19. 

Some indeed have been of opinion that 
in Homer’s system, Olympus was a moun- 
tain in heaven, and not upon earth; for Homer 
makes Jupiter say, “ that if a chain of gold 
was suspended from heaven to earth, and all 
the gods were to pull it downward with all 
their force, he could at his pleasure draw 
them up to him, and with them both the 
sea and the earth;” to which he adds, “ that 
if he should then fasten his chain to the 
summit of Olympus, they would all remain 
suspended in the air;” and in Pope’s transla- 
tion we have the following: 

‘« Let down our golden everlasting chain, 

Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth and 
main: 

Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag, by this, the thunderer down to earth: 

Ye strive in vain! If I but stretch this hand, 

I heave the gods, the gcean and the land, 

I fix the chain to great Olympus’ height, 

And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight!” 

But it cannot without the grossest absur- 
dity be supposed that the whole earth and 
sea should be suspended in the air at one 
end of a chain, by fastening the other end 
of it to the mountain that is fart of the 
earth; it must follow either that the Olympus 
mentioned in this place by Homer, is a 
mountain in heaven, or that Homer has been 
thus egregiously absurd. 

Mount Ida, which is a little south of 
Olympus, is also, like that, a chain of moun- 
tains, and extends itself over all the district 
of ancient Troy in the direction of S. W. 
and N. E. it is equally celebrated in poeiical 
fictions for the presence of the gods, and in 
the same situation as to the aurora borealis 
with respect to the neighboring countries 
situated towards the north. 

Northern lights have also been seen in 
several parts of America, and have been ac- 
counted very extraordinary phenomena, and 
by the credulous, as omens of a future des- 
tiny. 

As it is probable that all the fables of 
antiquity are nothing more than the natural 


ee 
more likely to be the aurora borealis, which b vient to theology and received traditions, 


there is great encouragement for me to 
pursue this train of inquiry farther; and 
there is some reason to believe~that the 
fables of Pindus, Helicon, and Parnassus, 
the habitations of Apollo, Bacchus and the 
muses, will evidently appear to have the 
same origin with that of Olympus; and per- 
haps, Mr. Editor, some of your ingenious 
correspondents, abler hands than myself, 
may favor you with further elucidations of 
the subject. ALONZO. 
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For the Repertory. 
ON DRUNKENNESS. 


When we contemplate the striking variety 
of character around us, we are astonished 
at the great difference subsisting among men. 
We are ready to inquire, why this dissimi- 
larity in the human race; and why such 
heterogeneous objects in the family of man- 
kind? While some boast of their overflowing 
coffers, how many there are who scarcely 
enjoy the means of a comfortable exist- 
ence! We are sometimes delighted to be- 
hold the charitable acts of a man whose 
purse is a little more than adequate to his 
own support; but how often are we disgusted 
at the sight of a miserly wretch who turns 
with haughty indignation the poor beggar 
from his door! For what purpose was tis 
great diversity of character intended? Was it 
not to exhibit the weakness of mankind? 
Surely this does not comport with the boasted 
dignity of human nature; far, very far from 
it. Rather is it calculated to humble us in 
the dust, and to evince our depravity. Of all 
the vices and base practices which are cur- 


rent in the world, none has a s n- 
dency to increase this dissim’ an 
drunkenness. That vile, detestable @ in- 


ous custom which so generally prevails, is 
the source of more evil than one would ima- 
gine. It saps the very foundation of virtue, 
and has brought to the dust the fair hopes 
of many a family. It is that odious and abomi- 
nable vice which not only wrecks the body 
and cuts short the lives of those who prac- 
tise it; but it tends likewise to brutalize the 
philosopher and destroy the fair fabric of the 
mind. While war brings carnage and blood- 
shed on the land, the rum hogshead, with 
tenfold fury, sweeps before it millions of 
devoted victims. Where is the man whe 
exhibit a catalogue of all 
ich this evil has been pro- 
ductive? ’ pare inadequate to so great 4 
task; and the attempt would be superfluous. 
We can read its dircful effects on the page 
of history, in the public street, and, alas! too 









history of fabulous times rendered subser- 














often in the bosom of an unhappy family. 
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How are we struck with horror at the 
scenes which are daily presented to us! If 
we walk but a short distance, we behold the 
tottering frame and the bloated countenance 
of some miserable wretch. At the public 
corners, or perhaps fehind a cellar door, our 
attention is often attracted by the appearance 
of something like a human being, shrugged 
up in a heap, ragged and filthy, snoring in 
the sleep of intoxication. Born, it may be, of 
respectable parents, educated on the lap of 
virtue, once the hope and delight of his 
friends: but, alas! intemperance, that pathway 
to destruction, has led him by degrees from 
merriment to brutish licentiousness, till at 
length Bacchus is his god and rum his idol. 
Furrows on his cheeks, carbuncles and grog 
boils form the despicable insignia of his 
profession. His iniquitous conduct has stamp- 
ed his character with infamy, and poverty 
with all its concomitant evils has laid hold 
upon him. Depiorable is the picture, but true 
in every shade. If none but the individual 
who practised this vice felt its direful effects, 
the case even then would be a lamentable 
one; but how often does it call us to witness 
the destruction of families! 

There is nothing in life more pleasing and 
agreeable than to behold a collection of 
healthy children, blest with honest, loving 
and industrious parents. Though supported 
by “the sweat of the brow,” their deportment 
is decent and respectable. Peace and con- 
tentment reign in every breast; their days 
are crownd with health and happiness. Such 
a scene excites pleasurable sensations and 
affords real joy. But how altered the condi- 
tion of that family when the love of ardent 
spirits creeps in like a serpent to destroy. 
The public inn is more fascinating than the 
workshop; and the unhappy victim falls a 
devotee to idleness and every disorderly 
habit. No longer do we behold in his dwell- 
ing the pleasing group; happiness has taken 
her flight, and sadness dwells within. The 
distressed mother beholds the scene with 
bitter anguish; and, alas! this is the source 
of her constant sorrow: compelled by press- 
ing necessity, she strives hard to earn a 
livelihood for her growing offspring. Un- 
happy children, thus to be afflicted by an 
unfeeling father! But the time hastens when 
justice will take vengeance on the wretched 
sot; and sickness with heavy hand will soon 
seize upon him. Confined to his chamber 
with the ravages of disease, he is now per- 
mitted to reflect oif the ruii6ts consequen- 
ces of his past life, and to prepare for his 


dissolution. Thus before he has entered the 
borders of old age, or even middle life, 
drunkenness consigns him to infamy and 
death. Vain man, miserable is the termina- 
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tion of thy existence! Notwithstanding the 
baneful effects of this vice, how many are 
there who continue to pursue it. May the 
period soon arrive when the laws of the 
land will oppose this evil with that punish- 
ment which it merits, and teach the drun- 
kard that the good things of this life were 
made to be used, and not to be abused. 

T. D. M. 


—2 + oo 


For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 


A ROMANCE. 
PREFACE. 


As he who writes for the scrutinizing 
glances of the public eye, must of necessi- 
ty lay himself open to censure or to praise; 
and as our intention is to please ourselves 
as well as others, we have no objection to 
either, where either is deserved, though na- 
turally we should prefer fraise. The candid 
critic will never poison his remarks by cy- 
nical rage or fulsome panegyric; he will 
never rob the rich to bestow their treasures 
upon the foor; will give to each his due, and 
exhibit a fault or an excellence in its true 
colors. As for the paltry dabblers in criti- 
cism, who have neither judgment to discern 
nor talents to display the merits of a work; 
who have by the help of a lexicon stuffed 
their heads (otherwise empty) with a jumble 
of monosyllables, to dart (like an irritated 
porcupine his quills) their venom promiscu- 
ously at all, we laugh’at their efforts and 
despise their malice. "Tis the candid critic, 
the honest reader, and the capable judge, we 
wish to peruse our novel attempt. We wish 
not to receive reward for a fault nor chas- 
tisement for a beauty, and request them to 
bear in mind that this is our first essay. If we 
fail, our “ poverty but not our will con- 
sents.” UBALDO. 

THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
CHAPTER I. 
Foul deeds will use, 
Though all the world o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes. 
Shakspeare. 

Under the mild reign of Stanislaus Au- 
gustus, the inhabitants of Poland were not 
in that wretched state of vassallage, in which 
they previously had, and subsequently have 
been; for this good monarch thought the 
king was happiest when his people were 
free. 

Previous to the dismemberment of this 
devoted country, on the banks of a little 
river that branched from the Vistula, mean- 
dering through a fertile country, stood the 
cottage of Braubenski, a Polish peasant, at 
the distance of about ten leagués from War- 
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saw. His family consisted of himself, his 
wife and daughter. The cottage and little 
domain that surrounded it, were the gift of 
the former count Sobciski, a master whom 
he had faithfully served, and who, to requite 
his services, bestowed upon him Malda, the 
wife of his choice, with the cottage and lands 
as a wedding dowry. 

They had now lived twenty years in all 
the heaven of conjugal felicity, and watched 
with parental fondness the opening beauties 
of the sweet Roselle, their daughter, who 
had just reached her seventeenth year. She 
was inceed what the eye of Lavater would 
have consideyed as a perfect beauty. Though 
bred in a cottage she possessed an easines$ 
of manners peculiar to polite circles, with 
a brilliancy of fancy and luxuviance of wit, 
which made her considered by her rustic 
neighbors as a being of superior order. Her 
form was of the finest symmetry, her blue 
and pie?cing eyes, crowned by a pair of fine™ 
brows, were a mirror to her soul, in which 
was reflected every feeling of her bosom. 
Her hair when floating in auburn aringlets 
upon the “wanton breezes,” and a sweet 
langor that would.often overspread her face, 
would heighten the luxuriance of her charms, 
and render her the object of universal ad- 
miration among the rough and uncultivated 
peasantry, whose blunt professions of Tove 
would often raise a blush on her modest 
cheek, though they excited nothing but 
mirth in her bosom. Though she had learnt 
of virtue and vice but from the relations of 
her parents, she adored the one as much 
as she abhorred the other. Braubenski had 
taught her that virtue raises the peasant to 
the level of the prince, while vice degrades 
the prince below the peasant’s rank. In short 
she was the darling of her parents and the 
wonder and admiration of the village throng. 

Let us now for a few moments enter the 
walls of Sobciski castle, which was situated 
about three miles from the cottage of Brau- 
benski. The name of Sobeiski is enrolled on, 
the page of history as among the first and bra- 
vest supporters of the Polish sovereignty in its 
glorious but ineffectual strugele to maintain 
its hereditary power, and only became extinct 
upon the extinction of that monarchy. The 
uncle of the present Sobeiski was the good 
count, who had so well repaid the services 
of Braubenski, and who, about sixteen years 
before, had fallen a sacrifice to the avaricious 
and sanguinary rage of a lawless banditti that 
infested the forests between the castle and 
the capital. 

The family name of the present posses- 
sor was Ferresburgh, by which we shall dis- 
tinguish him in the sequal of our tale. Upon 
the certainty of the untimely end of Sobeis- 
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ki, he became the heir and took possession 
of the riches and honors of his uncle. From 
the death of his predecessor he was never 
seen to smile, nor would he permit the sound 
of joy within the castle walls. This was 
4 strange disposition which, it was said, pro- 
-eeded from continual grief on account of |} 


his uncle’s death. But Ferresburgh was be- 
nevolent and the benefactor of his vassals, 
not one of whom ever pressed his rude couch 
without breathing forth a prayer for the hap- 
piness of their beloved lord. Though the 
count was kind, his acts of beneficence were 
always performed by a proxy, who, in dis- 
tributing the bounty of Ferresburgh to his 
Wecdy vassals, always impressed their minds 
with the idea, that but for his persuasive ad- 
vice that bounty would never be bestowed. 
Ferresburgh’s son, the young, noble, brave, 
eenerous and accomplished Linhault, was the 
idol of his father, and in fact of all the tenants 
ef the castle, except the above mentioned 
proxy, a monk, named Austin, who was the 
confidant of Ferresburgh. The open and ge- 
nerous soul of Linhault could not bear the | 
diseuise and cunning of the hooded villain; | 
neither could the guilt and hypocrisy of Aus- | 
tin endure the scrutinizing eye of Linhault, 
nor that generous disposition which had pro- 
cured him the love and esteem of the good 
around him. Though the monk hated the 
youth, his courage and virtue commanded 
his respect, nor did he ever meet the glance 
of his hated observer, without shrinking 
abashed, as if conscious that his villany was 
discovered. Austin was indeed a villain; Lin- 
hault was the only one that suspected it, as 
he was the only one that could see through 
his covering, and had long set him down as 
a hypocritical wretch; though he did not for 
a moment suppose his father acquainted with 
the guilt of his confessor; and though he was 
lost in wonder at the continued melancholy 
of Ferresburgh, he resolved not to notice 
further mysteries which he could not fathom, 


‘above the sphere in which nature evidently 


fects in his performance there that may be 


-a Franklin, a Washington, and a Pickering. 


the conception of others! Genius acts very 
differently upon different persons. On the 
pedant it has an inclination to elevate him 


designed him to move, and it is to the de- 


ascribed the natural detestation we entertain 
for the name. In a man of good sense geni- 
us invariably is the forerunner of good un- 
derstanding and an expansion of our ideas, 
in a way which benefits another, as it aug- 
ments our own felicity and tends to our 
mental improvemement; it is the parent of 
that well directed virtuous ambition which 
designates the hero and the patriot from the 
fawning sycophant. Its index is the tongue 
and its mainspring the heart; its offspring is 
virtue and discretion, two essentials so neces- 
sary to enterprize of importance. It is pre- 
sence of mind in the exigencies of misfor- 
tune and the finger post to virtue. It is that 
which constituted the characters of a Penn, 
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For the Repertory. 


COLLECTER. No. IL. 
From flower to flower we go, collecting sweets. 
JUSTICE. 

Justice may be defined that virtue which 
impels to give to every person what is his 
due; and comprehends the practice of every 
virtue which reason prescribes, or society 
should expect. Our duty to our maker, to 
each other and to ourselves, are fully an- 
swered, if we give them what we owe them.* 
The respect which was paid to justice in 
former times is fully evinced in the follow- 
ing anecdote. 

Mahomet, the second of that name, em- 
peror of the Turks, had a son called Mus- 
tapha, whom he had designed to succeed 
him in the empire, prone to indulge criminal 
desire, but otherwise a good prince. The 
young prince had fallen in love with the 





and in consequence the monk was under less 
embarrassment in his presence. 

We shall notice other characters as the 
chain of our narrative calls for their intro- 
duction, and as the sun is now declining in 
the west, we will seek to refresh our mind 
for the renewal of the task, in the arms of 
sleep, and leave the cottage and the castle 
to enjoy the like repose. 

(To be continued.) 


——_ + oe 


For the Repertory. 

ON GENIUS. 
in the eccentric flights of genius how 
eften are we carried aimost beyond our own 





wife of Achmet Barsa, a woman who was 
exceedingly beautiful. He had long endea- 
voured to prevail with her by all sorts of al- 
lurements, but these failing of success, he 
was determined to seize on her by surprise. 
Having obtained a knowledge of the time 
when the women went to bathe, (as the 
Turks do) he soon followed her, with a few 
of his retinue; and, in despite of all resist- 
ance, gained his brutal purpose. She told 
her husband, who told the emperor and 
desired justice. The emperor, vexed at the 
outrage, sent for his son, examined him 
touching the fact, and, he having confessed 
it, dismissed him with threats. Three days 
after, when parental love to his son and 

) * * Dodd. 
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justice had striven in his breast, love to jus- 
tice having gained the superiority and vic- 
tory, he commanded his mutes to strangle 
his son Mustapha with a bowstring, that by 
his death he might make amends for violated 
chastity. 

Justice indeed was formerly more strictly 
observed, I fear, than at present. There are 
too many instances in the present day where 
the love of gold bears down that of justice: 
for many follow the allurements of the 
world which lead their thoughts from God. 
While mankind thus continue it is no won- 
der to the observing mind, that they thus 
depreciate. But there are still many who 
follow justice in all things, who obey the 
dictates of their own conscience, and follow 
the path pointed out by reason and virtue: 

JUVENTUS. 

—_ ae 


For the Repertory. 
EMPYRICISM. 


I have no hesitation in believing that the 
exposition of errors which injure science 
and affect the welfare of society, will find 
a ready admission into the Repertory. And 
I with the greater assurance claim the publi- 
cation of the following strictures, as its co- 
lumns are never made the deposit of quack- 
ish nostrums and advertisements; were this 
the case the pecuniary consideration of the 
editor would be very ready to prove fatal 
to my production, for truly our numerous 
impostors in medicine are famous for their 
typographical patronage. 

The intelligent and reflecting part of the 
world have long viewed the intrigue and 
sordid tricks of empirics as detestable and 
pernicious ; indeed these want but the 
slightest examination of their pretensions to 
science to involve them in the most con- 
temptible ignorance and disgrace. How then, 
it will be asked, are they tolerated? By the 
credulous or ignorant; the often innocent and 
unsuspecting sons of poverty. These are 
they who incapable of examining their merits, 
are the supporters and unhappy dupes of 
their barefaced effrontery. Could these illi- 
terate sufferers but arraign their impostors 
before the bar of criticism and the investi- 
gation of truth, very soon would they sink 
into neglect and merited insignificance. But, 
unfortunately, no such termination of em- 
piricism can be expected to gnsue; for the 
subduction of this evil, then we cannot look 
to this class ofgociety wlio become the de- 
luded subjects of quackery, but to the adop- 
tion of judicious and energetic laws. Let it 
not be said, this would be anti-republican, by 
doing violence to the liberty and indepen- 
dence our fellow citizens. No; the attacks of 











imagination, but how much more beyond 
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an enemy upon the lives of our fellow sub- 
jects, incapable of self protection, demand 
the notice of judicial authority, whether the 
enemy assume the form of a highwayman 
with his pistol, or a quack with his bolus. 

It is not the wish of the writer of these 
remarks to exaggerate the enormitics of 
empiricism; but the unceasing impudence of 
quacks, the increase of their nostrums and 
patent medicines, are evils which have an 

extensive effect on the community; hence 
it becomes the duty of every one who wishes 
well to society, to oppose these enemies to 
science and the lives of our citizens, with 
every barrier at command. 

The science of medicine is not only abused 
and debased by the intrigues and sordid 
tricks of empirics, but thousands of the in- 
nocent and credulous are serious sufferers 
by placing confidence in their unparalleled 
lies and absurdities, contained in every days 
advertisements; we find them extolling every 
article of their manufacturing as a never 
failing remedy for every form which disease 
can assume. Thus do the vulgar, and the in- 
dolent hypochondriacs, superstitiously fear- 
ful of diseases which they do not labor under, 
become the ready prey of every crafty em- 
piric. Now, can it be possible these boasted 
nostrums are applicable (as their proprietors 
declare) to every form of disease; regardless 
of age, temperament, constitution and cli- 
mate? Such barefaced absurdity and falsehood 
cannot claim a thought, without our feeling 
unpleasantly exasperated at such dishonest 
vagrants of society, who should dare thus to 
impose upon the ignorant and unsuspecting 
patient. 

It is a very erroneous, though a very 
common observation, that these preparations 
“if they do no good will do no harm;” noth- 
ing can be more fallacious and preposterous 
than such conclusion as this. The fact is, 
these empiric potions are frequently com- 
posed of the most active ingredients, and 
there is every reason to suppose as fre- 
quently conquer the patient as the disease: 
and this is not all, as the invalid whilst trifling 
with inert or improper medicines, may be 
deprived of the advantages of professional 
skill until disease shall make such inroads 
upon vitality that no human efforts however 
potent can rescue him from the grave; thus 
do many families and the nation suffer from 
the loss of industrious citizens. 

That these and a multitude of other evils 
are consequent upon the tolerance of quack- 
ery, there is the amplest testimony, too 
strongly to confirm. Were it not too tedious 
or it might appear personal, instances of the 

most alarming and arrant quackery having 
eccurred in this city and state, could be 
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readily adduced to the infamy of individuals 
and the disgrace of civilized life. Suffice it 
to say that this busy crowd of empirics, 
with their perpetual advertisements of pre- 
tended nostrums, have proved so notorious 
and manifestly injurious, that the govern- 
ments of a number of our sister states 
have long since taken cognizance of the evil 
and exercised their authorities in its sup- 
pression; and to the legislative interference 
alone can we look for the wished for oblivion 
of these enemies to science and the public 
welfare. Like public highwaymen they plun- 
der the pockets of our citizens, at the expense 
of life and happiness; and that this individual 
state should longer tolerate the injuries ac- 
cruing to the public from this source of ef- 
frontery and outrage upon humanity is un- 
reasonable, unpardonable, and I had almost 
said intolerable. From the enlightened repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania then, we seriously 


virtue, morality and happiness. 
CENSOR. 
—o—— 
To the Editor of the Repertory, 
Sir, 

From a general examination of . oe 
pertory, it appears to me that your primary 
object is usefulness; and it is equally a cre- 
dit to yourself and your patrons, that such is 
the tendency of your paper. Honorable is it 
to that society, where a liberal encourage- 
ment is given to a miscellany whose pages, 
unblotted by profanity, unsullied by indeli- 
cacy, unstained by party virulence, and in- 
accessible to illnatured invective and per- 
| sonal abuse, convey only salutary truths and 
instructive amusement; may such be the 
tenor of your career, and I think you can- 
not fail of enjoying ultimately an honorable 
success. 

Among the variety of useful communi- 
cations, I have looked in vain for some 





essays or remarks on a subject which, to 
me, appears to be well worthy the attentive 
consideration of your correspondents; and 
haf it been taken up by an abler hand, I had 
not entered upon it; I mean music. My in- 
tention is to offer a series of essays on this 
subject, as leisure may afford me opportu- 
nity; and my object is to excite in my fellow 
citizens such an attention to vocal music in 
particular as shall lead to an improvement in 
the divine art of practical psalmody, both at 
church and at home. My numerous avoca- 
tions will deprive me of sufficient time for 
pursuing a methodical arrangement; but, as 
the subject is generally interesting, itis not 
improbable that my deficiencies may be 
supplied by the voluntary aid of some friendly 











amateur; at all events, I trust, my motive 





anticipate an exemption from these foes of 
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and the nature of the undertaking will be- 
speak for me the candor and indulgence of 
the benevolent reader. Under two general 
heads or divisions, may be classed all I mean 
to say; first, the present state of church 
music in this city, and, secondly, the means 
by which it may be made better; interspers- 
ing such collateral remarks as may inciden- 
tally arise. 
SACRED HARMONY. 

The wonderful power of music in general, 
is felt and acknowledged by every body; but 
sacred music, when performed with appro- 
priate life and expression, whether in public 
life, in private society, or in individual ex- 
ercise, is productive of elevated feelings, 
and a sublime and devotional spirit, scarcely 
less than divine. “ The end of church rausic 
(says T. Collyer) is to relieve the weariness 
of a long attention; to make the mind more 
cheerful and composed; and to endear the 
offices of religion. It should, therefore, imi- 
tate the perfume of the Jewish tabernacle, 
and have as little of the composition of com- 
mon use as possible. There must be no 
voluntary maggots, no military tattoos, no 
light and galliardizing notes; nothing that can 
make the fancy trifling, or raise an impro- 
per thought: this would be to profame the 
service, and bring the playhouse inte the 
church. Religious harmony must be moving, 
but noble withal; grave, solemn, and sera- 
phic; fit for a martyr to play, and an angel to 
hear. It should be contrived so as to warm 
the best blood within us, and take hold of 
the finest part of the affections; to transport 
us with the beauty of holiness; to raise us 
above the satisfactions of life, and make us 
ambitious of the glories of heaven.” 

How far these remarks are true, and in 
what degree they are applicable tothe church 
music of Philadelphia, I submit to the serious 
reflection of every one who attends our 
worshipping assemblies. 

PHILO MADAN. 
an 
For the Repertory. 
Those who cannot write, and those who can, 
Ail rhyme and scrawl and scribble to a man. 
Mr. Editor, 

The great quantity of poctry, or rather 
gingling jfirose, which has guined insertion 
in the Repertory since its establishment, has 
excited not a little curiosity and surprise. 
Such numbers, and such great assiduity in 
your correspondents in replenishing this de- 
partment of the paper, would seem to prove 
a very prevailing itch for tuning our lan- 
guge; though not so certainly a went fo: 
poetical composition. [t would be a curious 














subject of inquiry to learn from what source 
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—— 
this apparent solicitude in so many to afifiear 
hoets originates. To judge from the sterility 
of most of the essays under consideration, 
we cannot suppose their authors had any de- 
sign to please or instruct their readers, how- 
ever much they might have pleased them- 
selves in the construction. 

“ Poctical expression,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“ includes sound as well as meaning.” Now 
it is true that these ephemeral and trifling 
productions have sound, but it is equally cer- 
tain they are very destitute of meaning. They 
convey no information and afford very little 
pleasure or amusement to the reader. No- 
thing is expressed either new or interesting, 
nor can we find a line which merits reflec- 
tion. In short these are poets with whom 
neither youth nor ignorance can ever be 
pleased. 

I fear the charge of petulance or malig- 
nity for such raillery; but really such essays 
are imposing and irksome. I know they must 
have gained admittance in your paper, be- 
cause of your laudable wish to encourage 
the juvenile correspondent, rather than any 
merit which you supposed them intrinsically 
to possess. But however gratifying such in- 
dulgence may be to your writers, it cannot 


be equally so to your readers; particularly 


when inserted to the exclusion of your in- 
teresting “ remarks” upon correspondents, 
and your reception of “a multiplicity of com- 
munications.” 

I would by no means be understood to in- 
clude in this general censure, all the poetical 
productions which have appeared in the Re- 


pertory. Some of these writers have given 


us pretty samples of harmonious numbers, 
now and then exhibiting the warmth, the fan- 
cy, and sometimes the impressive energy of 
poctic genius. But its rhymes, for the most 
part, have been trifling ditties of unseemly 
jargon, undeserving of criticism, and only 
meriting ridicule and contempt. This manner 
of writing I am well aware is unphilosophi- 
cal and unpleasant; but as such puny scrib- 
blers neither benefit themselves nor their 
readers, they are certainly more deserving 
of raillery than reason. I wish it were possi- 
ble to convince these they never can acquire 
celebrity or fame for studying or writing that 
for which it is evident to capacities as weak 
as their own, they can have no talents; and 
let them also remember Addison has said, 
“ politics and poctry are the study of all fools 
of eminence.” 

A very intelligent gentleman of profes- 
sional character, was just now engaged in 
the perusal of your last number; observing 
his risibles excited, I asked why he smiled? 
“ How ridiculous,” said he, “ this is prose 
run mad indeed.” 





This opposition to the petty poets of the 
Repertory, I had like to have forgot to ob- 
serve, is hy no means that of a solitary in- 
dividual; many of your readers have expres- 
sed their disapprobation of the promotion of 
these illegitimate sons of Apollo to the co- 
lumns of your paper, so frequently containing 
other company of distinguished worth and re- 
spectability; the latter, it is true, lose nothing 
by a comparison with the former; but that 
such plebeian comrades should be thus in- 
truded upon them is certainly a detraction 
from their honor and must eventually induce 
them to retire. N. 


+ en 
For the Repertory. 
On Amyntor’s appearing in the Repertory. 
SONNET. 
Hark! from the breezy precincts of the grove, 
One warbler rises o’er the gen’ral lay; 


Soft murm’ring, soothing as the song of love, 
Salutes another sweet, poetic day. 


Oft have we heard him, when erewhile he sung, 
And rapt’rous listen’d to his tender tale; 

His soit notes, mark’d, the warbling tribe among, 
Borne on the trembling pinions of the gale. 


Ah'‘gpever cease the magic of thy strain, 
melody which never discord knows; 
The tair shall bless their own dear bard again, 


And weave of praise the chaplet for thy brows. 


Thus welcome we Amyntor’s well known song; 
O! may he ev’ry touching note prolong. 
LORENZO. 


—= 
For the Repertory. 
TO DELLA LIRA. 


Say, hapless bard, of melancholy’s strain, 
Why will you ever shed the sorrowing tear? 
Why do you a/ways murmur and complain, 
Though fortune’s frowns to you have been severe? 


Mistaken bard! why not address thy lay 
To where sweet consolation waits for those, 
Whom stern afflictions, crowding in life’s day, 
Awake to sorrows, miseries and woes? 


Mayhap you feel the “ joy of grief”’ divine, 
Which sensibility alone does know; 

But greater bliss than thar will e’er be thine, 
If to Omnipotence thy sonnets flow. 


Unfold thy feelings to the God of Peace, 
Then, Della Lira, all thy woes will cease. Ss. 





For the Repertory. 
STANZAS IMITATED FROM MOORE. 


I knew by the flowrets so tastefully spread 
O’er.the lawn, that the home of some beauty was 
nigh; 
By the jasmine entwined round the cottager’s shed, 
*Twas the home of content, undisturb’d with a 
sigh. 


It was morn, and the flowrets their fragrance dis- 
closed; 





The lily, fair emblem of virtue appeared; 





Es 


The bee on the breast of the red rose reposed, 
And the groves with the choristers’ matins were 
cheer’d. 


‘«* But, oh!” I exclaim’d, “ though these flowrets 
are fair, 
They cannot the face of the maiden outvie; 
They ne’er with the bloom of her cheek can compare, 
Nor equal the lustre that brightens her eye. 


Within these sweet bowers where innocence dwells, 
With her whose kind heart palpitated for me, 
How calm could I steer down life's current of swells, 
And moor my frail bark in death’s tranquillized 

sea.” ORLANDO. 
— 


For the Repertory. 


On reading Hervey’s Meditations. 


Sweet soothing writer! who with matchless skilt 

And reason’s force, canst bend all stubborn will! 

Who firmly rear’st truth’s bulwark in each page, 

To stop the torrent of a vicious age! 

In vain remorse the atheist would control, 

Whilst artful sophistry has lull’d his soul; 

The airy libertine, at truth’s expense, 

Concludes all happiness comprised in sense; 

Others, to heavenly bliss pay no regard, 

Too good to take for virtue a reward: 

Thy pen, inspired by Heaven, each scheme confutes, 

And makes those men who labor’d to be brutes. 
ALONZO. 

— 


For the Repertory. 


MYSELF, ADDRESSED TO MISS S—L. 


What though the brazen trump of fame 
Should ne’er resound my humble fame 
Through distant ages yet to come, 

Nor o’er my dust the lab’rer toil 
To raise the monumental pile 
O’er my last dark but peaceful home. 
Nor while I slumber with the dead, 
No trav’ller who my grave shall tread 
Shall say, how greatly once in life 
I strode amidst the deathful strife 
And hurl'd destruction round; 
Or seated in the chair of state 
{ rose in pow’r sublimely great, 
In wisdom’s lore profound. 
Yet if in the domestic bound 
The memory of my name be found 
United to a friendly sigh 
And an unbidden tear, 
It is enough—content I'll die, 

Nor dark oblivion fear. 
Remember, then, from thee I claim 
This tribute to my humble name, 

For thou hast promised it, and pledged 
Thy word; thy honesty ’s engaged. 
Then grant the boon I claim of thee, 
Remember, ah, remember me. 
Perhaps, of man the common fate 
Us soon, too soon, may separate, 
And leave of me no form behind, 
No image living in thy mind, 
Save that, strain’d mem’ry still may trace 
Upon her motley page, 
If care should not the lines efface 
In one extensive blot, 
In more advanced age, 
Amidst the cares thatetime may bring, 
While on he flies with rapid wing, 
Whatever be thy lot. 
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Amidst the joys that round thee flow 
And bid thee smile secure at woe, 

And fear no future change, 

In youthful bloom when all is bright, 
In trembling age when shadowy night 
Shall settle on thy silver brow, 

And bid thee no more pleasure.know, 
From prospects of approaching joy 

In life’s remaining range; 

But turn to mem’ry’s page thine eye, 

And view thy youthful days, 

When pleasure came on every breeze, 
And sung of rapture, bliss and ease, 
In corresponding ‘ays. 
When Hope, her hand aloft in air, 
The zephyrs sporting in her golden hair, 

Lightsomely stepp’d the ground, 
Pointed to some pleasing scene, 
(Conceal’d the clouds that hung between, 

Or roll’d their awful storms around) 

Smiling with seductive grace, 

Not a cloud upon her face, 
Enchanted, charm’d thee at her will, 
And bade thee follow, follow still, 

(And seize th’ illusive prize 
That glitv’ring met thine eyes,) 
Eager as the trembling rill 
Rushes down the furrow’d hill, 
So long, so wistful view'd, 
So long, so ardently pursued; 
Then vanish’d, as the dreams of night 
Fly before the morning’s light. 
Then should between us ocean roll his wave, 
Or I lie cold, the victim of the grave, 
Living or dead, amidst the shades that rise, 
Mine too may meet-thy then regretful eyes; 
And as to these poor lines thine eyes are turn’d, 


The bard who penn’d them may perhaps be mourn’d, 
And say, if o’er my grave thou then shouldst bend, 
Peace to thy ashes, my departed friend. A.C. M. 





For the Repertory. 
EDWIN AND EMMA. A BALLAD. 
Dark was the midnight’s gloomy hour, 
No star its lustre shone; 
The heavy dews press’d ev'ry flow’r, 
And from the ivy loving tow’r 
Night’s solemn bird sent forth her piteous moan. 


Through dreary forests, deserts wild, 
A maiden kept her way; 
Poor Emma! she was sorrow’s child, 
Yet in her tears she hoped, arid smiled, 
Yhought on the blessings of the coming day. 


Edwin had ta’en the holy cause, 
The holy cause of God; 
And to maintain the Christian laws, 
And win his country’s sweet applause, 
The way to distant Palestine he trod. 


But soon, alas! on earth laid low, 
In early youth must die; 
And never home to Emma go, 
Again a life of love to know, 
But far away, in death must close his eye. 


Full many a ling’ring month went by, 
No Edwin did return; 
*« To Palestine will Emma hie, 
Upon his cold, cold breast to die, 
Or if he live, the trembling truth to learn.” 


Through dreary forests, deserts wild, 
The maiden kept her way; 
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| A victim to the spirit of the stream! 








Poor Emma! she was sorrow’s child, 
Yet in her tears she hoped, and smiled, 


Thought on the blessings of the coming day. 


Through valleys deep, o’er mountains high, 
She kept her lonely way; 

But oft in sad despair did sigh, 

Oft wildly pray’d of heav’n to die, 


«« Bless thee, my daughter! what has made 
Thy tender feet pass here?” 

The maiden startled, thus she said, 

« Ah! tell me, is my Edwin dead? 

Why on my hand dost drop this burning tear?” 


‘© Daughter, no tear is on thy hand, 
But what thine eye hath shed; 
But why didst leave thy native land, 
And why dost thou of me demand, 
A recluse friar, if Edwin be not dead?” 


«©O! I have left my native home, 

To seek him far away, 
And o’er these dreary wastes I'll roam, 
Till back to me my love shall come, 
Or on his breast I bid adieu, the day.” 


«« Daughter, thine Edwin have I seen, 
And much he wish’d to hear, 
If I at Emma’s cot had been, 
Which gayly stands on Ashley green, 
And if I knew the gentle maiden there.’’ 


« Thou hast it right; O, father! then, 
Where shall I Edwin find? e 

O, ease my heart of doubt and pain, 

I'll bless thee o’er and o’er again, 

Quick lead me to him, calm my troubled mind.” 


Together onward then they went, 
With swift and hurried pace; 
To where a rapid river bent 
Its winding course, and awful lent 
Its roaring horrors to the dreary place. 


A boat was quickly drawn along, 
And swift the oars they ply; 
The boding raven om’nous sung, 
While round her waist the father flung 
His arms—wild echo back resounds her cry. 


** Mine now, by heav’n!™ he fiercely said, 
And said it thrice again; 
«“ Thine Edwin slumbers with the dead, 
The chilly earth supports his head, 
His bones lie bleaching on the desert plain.” 


Th’ affrighted virgin cry’d; 
*« In mercy kind this stream is giv’n, 
For mis’ry sharp my heart hath riv’n, 
Have pity, saints!” She plung’d into the tide! 


Night grew more dark, the waters rose, 
Dismay’d the monk did scream; 

The wind yet more terrific blows, 

Down through the dismal gulf he goes, 





For the Repertory. 


of Philadelphia. 


Ye sons of pleasure, splendid ease and wealth, 
Children of honor, sacred peace and health, 








Enter with me yon spacious, gloomy dome, 
Go through its walks and visit every room; 


RTORY. 


Nor saw the wand’ring monk, who thus did say: 


‘« Perfidious wretch! now hear me, heav’:'” 








Behold the idiot, see the blind, the lame! 

Aged and voung, of every kind and name; 

See poverty impress’d on every face! 

There learn the frailty of the human race. 

But, let us go where sickness ne’er departs, 
Where sadness dwells and sorrow fills their hearts; 
See some expiring, some in death’s embrace! 

Here learn the frailty of the human race. * 

What do I hear? whence comes that dismal sound? 
*T was from the tenements below the ground; 

In those sad mansions horror ever reigns, 

The tenants groan beneath their weight of chains: 
See the poor maniac fastened in his cell! 

Hear his dread howlings and his frightful yell! 

O! sad allotment, dreadful, cruel fate, 

Thus to confine him to this piteous state! 

But why repine? ’tis just and must be so; 

Here we are taught what all the world should know;. 
Frail human nature tells us here our doom, 

Pain from the cradle onward to the tomb. 

Look all around, where’er you cast your eye, 
Behold the wretched! hear th’ afflicted sigh! 
Perchance our present state-is known full well, 
But what shall be, who can presume to tell? 

Then learn the lesson, get instruction here, 

And pay to human woes the tribute of a tear. 


M— 


— 
THE BIBLE. 


Thou, blessed book! be near my heart; 
What joy divine dost thou impart, 
When with delight thy sacred page 
My first attention doth engage! 


May light and power and grace be giv’n, 
To show the path that leads to heav’n; 
The precious promises apply, 

And bring the great salvation nigh! 


How kind is that inviting voice, 
Which bids me seek immortal joys! 
Nor less the threatning would I prize, 
Which warns me where my danger lies 


Both food and med’cine here IJ find, 
To nourish and to heal the mind; 
Hence suitable supplies I gain, 

In health or sickness, ease or pain, 


Not all the wealth that misers hoard, 
Such precious treasyre can afford; 
Nor can the joys of sense impart 
Such satisfaction to the heart. 


What thou commandest me to do, 
With vigor would my soul persue; 
And learn with equal zeal to shun 
What thou forbiddest to be done. 


Thou, blessed book! be near my heart; 
And may I never with thee part: 
From heedless youth to hoary age, 
Still let me love thy sacred page. 





LORENZO. 
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Jbéladelphia, 


SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1810. 











Lines occasioned by a visit to the Almshouse 














TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ubaldo’s romance of the Heiress of So- 


beiski, we have no donbt, will be very ac- 
ceptable to a large portion of our readers, 
Phough we cannot say we relish all the pro- 
ductions that are classed under this species 


a es 





_ pate -an agreeable repast. We hope he will 


description of “ the Sportsman.” 


SS 








of composition; yet, from the amiableness of 
this author, and the neatness of the style of 
his introduction, we have reason to antici- 


not, like the generality of romance writers, 
disgrace his talents by indelicacies of in- 
trigue, or impassioned exclamations border- 
ing on the prophane. 

The ballad of Edwin and Emma by Lo- 
renzo may be called a pretty piece; it re- 
minds us of the “ legendary lore of the days 
that are past: what a pity it is discolored 
by an oath! 

We cannot here resist the impulse of an 
earnest desire that our correspondents would 
as cautiously guard against the introduction 
of impurities and profanities, as they would 
against Grubstreet vulgarisms and Billings- 
gate indecencies. Time will convince them, 
they may rely upon it, that oaths, impre- 
cations or indelicate expressions are by no 
means necessary to the character of the 
wellbred man, the accomplished gentleman, 
the erudite scholar, or the profound philo- 
sopher. 

M—’s reflections on a visit to the Alms- 
house do honor to his pensive muse, but 
much more to his benevolent heart: we can- 
not but regret that an author possessing such 
feelings, should ever have descended to the 


Orlando, in his imitation of Anacreon 
Moore, shows some rays of a genius that by 
proper cultivation may in time vie with that 
fashionably-favorite bard. With sincerity we 
wish his imitations may outshine the origi- 
nal in brilliancy of talent, but never be tinc- 





tured with the licentiousness of some of its 
imagery and diction. 

The contrast of society with solitude, by 
Thaddeus, last week, 
principally by the correctness of the senti- 
ments and the unassuming, appropriate lan- 
guage in which they were expressed; how 
very different from those continual glitter- 


was recommended 


ines of tinsel ornament, which but too fre- 
quently conceal a poverty of genius and a 
paucity of ideas! 

_Altamont, in his essay on the majesty and 
dignity of virtue, exhibited, last week, the 
masterly strokes of an experienced hand. 

The pictures given by T. D. M. of a good 
conscience and drunkenness are well drawn; 
the latter is in particularly strong coloring, 
though not more so than the subject impe- 
riously demands. 

Juventus on justice and Nosnah on genius 
are well enough as far as they have gone; 
but we think they have done little more 
than just touch upon their subject: we wish 
to see an essay possess matter, consistence, 
form, animation and interest, and then there 
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will be a chance of its descending to pus- 
terity. 
We are glad to see the subject of music 
brought up; for although it is generally inter- 
esting, yet like many other good things, it has 
been too generally neglected: if Philo Madan 
shall effectually arouse the attention of our 
citizens to an improvement of sacred music, 
he will render us all an essential service. 
Censor on empyricism and N’s strictures 
on our poetical department, we present to the 
public, verbatim, as we received them, with- 
out comment, but with this one remark, that 
we are not disposed to take to ourselves any 
praise or blame intended to be conveyed by 
either of those writers; as editors, “ we’ve 
done our duty, but we’ve done no more.” 
Doctor Caustic to Dr. Fungus, and Miss 
Clementina Fungus to Glormon will be pre- 
sented to the public next week. 


—— 


The new British order in council of the 
2d of May 1810, subjects to capture and 
condemnation, all vessels, with their stores 
and cargoes, “ which shall have cleared out 
from any port, so far under the control of 
France or her allies as that British vessels 
may not freely trade thereat and which are 
empfoyed at the whale fishery, or other fish- 
ery of any description, and are returning, 
or destined to return, either to the port from 
whence they cleared, or to any other port 
or place at which the British flag may not 
freely trade.” 

Vessels employed in conveying fish fresh 
to market, and are not provided for the 
curing of fish, are excepted from this order. 

A letter received at New York from 
Liverpool, dated May 25, 1810, states that 
“we are informed that Mr. Pinkney is at 
length in possession of the French decree, 
by which all American property is seques- 
trated, as likewise the imperative order for 
all citizens of the United States to quit the 
French territories without delay, under pain 
of imprisonment. This decree was passed as 
far back as the 23rd of March, but not pub- 
lished until the 8th of May. It is transmit- 
ted to all the northern powers for their 
adoption.” 

Accounts received at Charleston the Ist 
instant states that a great battle had been 
fought on the confines of Portugal, between 
the combined British and Portuguese army 
andthe French, in which the latter were com- 
pletely defeated with great loss. The French 
had been compelled to evacuate Madrid for 
the want of provisions. A reinforcement of 
9000 men had arrived at Lisbon from Eng- 
land. The French are still progressing in 
the siege of Cadiz. 





~ The following is a copy of a French de- 
cree, noticed in London papers. 

The last number of the Bulletin des Lois 
contains an imperial decree, dated at Ram- 
bouillet, the 23d of March, 1810, which, 
(taking into consideration that the govern- 


the Ist of March, 1809, ordered, 1. That 
from the 20th of May next ensuing, vessels 
arriving in the United States, under the 
French flag, shall be seized and confiscated, 
together with their cargoes. 2. That from 
the same period, no merchandise, nor pro- 
duction of the soil, or manufactures of 
France or her colonies, can be imported into 
the ports of the United States, from any 
foreign port whatsoever, under pain of seiz- 
ure, confiscation and penalty of three times 
the value of the goods, 3. That it shall not 
be lawful, for American vessels to proceed 
from any port in France, her colonies or 
dependencies;) decrees as follows: 

“ All vessels sailing under the American 
flag, and owned in whole or part by any 
citizen or subject of that power, that reck- 
oning from the 20th of May, 1809, may 
have already entered, or that shall subse- 
quently enter the ports of France, her colo- 
nies, or the territories occupied by the 
French armies, shall be seized and sold, and 
the produce of the sale shall be deposited 
in the Caiese D’Amortisotion. From this 
provision are alone excepted such vessels as 
are charged with despatches, or commissions 
from the government of the United States, 
and have no jading or merchandise on board.” 

——— + 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
July 7, 1810. 
Interments in the city anc. | berties of Philadelphia 
from the 30th June co the 7th July. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 
Caswalties 1 O Fever, typhus 1 4 
Cholera morbus 0 9 Pleurisy 1 0 
ConsumptionoflungsS 0 Suicide 1 0 
Convulsions 0 3 Sudden 1 0 
Dropsy of the breast 1 2 Teething 0 1 
Dropsy inthe brain 0 1 _— 
Drowned 0 1 12 18 
Debility 2 0 a 
Fever 0 1 Total 30 
Fever, remittent 1 0 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 11 Between 50 and 60 0 
Between 1 and 2 4 60 70 2 
5 0 70 80 0 

5 10 0 380 90 1 

10 20 3 90 1fy 0 

20 30 6 Ages uuknown 0 

30 640 0 _ 

40 50 3 Total 36 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3o’clock. 


July 2 69 71 72 
3 70 73 75 
4 70 72 74 
5 70 73 76 
6 72 78 80 
7 75 80 84 





The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four 
dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
graving. 
—=—[—$—$_—_—$_=_————————————— 
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